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Centennial And The Negro 


Either the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History does not 
understand its role in relation to the Civil War Centennial, or the part it is 
to play is misunderstood in some quarters. We present below a second 
letter from Dr, Leon W. Scott concerning this matter; and we will attempt to 
explain further our position as we understand it. We hope this statement 
will clear up the confusion. 


LEON W. SCOTT 
6 SICKLES AVENUE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


March 28, 1961 


The Assoc. for the Study 
of Negro Life and History 
Gentlemen: 


I am not so sure that you are going to be able to keep out of questions 
of social and political action and confine yourself to history. 

I remember, some years ago, I went to Virginia. I had to change trains 
in Richmond and thus had an hour to wait. I was hungry and, seeing a 
half filled restaurant, decided to go in for something to eat. I told myself. 
“Remember that you are in the South and be careful.” I carefully selected a 
seat at the lunch counter far away from anyone else. The waitress came 
over to me and as I was giving her my order a white man sat down beside 
me. The waitress started to leave me to take his order and without thinking, 
just as | would do anyplace, I raised my voice to bring her back. Fortun- 
ately, the proprietor was watching the episode and he came over to take 
the white man’s order and the waitress did not leave me. 

The Association is one of the cooperating organizations for the Civil 
War Centennial Celebration. Already the question has come up of hotel ac- 
commodations for the official members of state delegations in segregating 
cities and hotels. Where do you stand? I understand that a meeting was 
held in Washington yesterday, or the day before, on this question. There are 
some states that just will not permit any members of their delegation to be 
insulted by a refusal to accommodate all members of their delegation in the 
same hotel and have all facilities open to every member. 

Was the A.S.N.L.H. invited to this conference? If not, why not? I[ 
think I know what the attitude of your representative would be. You must 
back up the Negro from New Jersey who would not accept segregation. Some- 
body must give way under these circumstances and it is better to break up a 
conference, than to permit so grave an insult to be suffered by any member 
of any delegation. 

I believe this is not really.a celebration of the Civil War Centennial. 
It is a propaganda device for putting over the propaganda of the present day 
Confederates. 

I was fortunate that in the restaurant episode the proprietor came over 
before an issue could be raised. We still have several years to go on the 
Centennial and I'll bet that before it is over the A.S.N.L.H. is going to be 
forced to face the issue posed above and perhaps others. I think that now is 
the time to begin thinking this thing through. 

I enclose a clipping taken from today’s New York Post which backs up 
the contention that this is a question that will not be silenced easily. I hope 
that the Association is watching carefully and preparing for the day when it 
must take a position. 

Dr. Azikiwe’s inaugural address is a classic. Thanks for printing it. 
I expect to read it several times so that it may become a part of my thinking. 

With best wishes for every success. 

Sincerely yours, 


Leon W. Scott 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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SATURDAY’S CHILD* 


By Franklin Parker, University of Texas 


Africa is now headline news. It 
is a continent of social change and 
political excitement. The drive to- 
ward self-government is overpower- 
ing. Africa’s millions want to be free 
to run their own affairs, to make 
their own mistakes, to build their 
own nations, 


One wonders if these new nations 
will succeed, be able to form good 
governments, overcome their differ- 
ences, work together, raise their 
standards of living, educate their 
young people, and produce wise lead- 
ers. One wonders if they can solve 
their tribal differences, learn to co- 
operate, build racial harmony, and 
pull themselves up by their boot- 
straps. One wonders if they will turn 
to Russian communism or to West- 
ern democracy. All the world waits. 
All the world wonders. 


In our short time together, how 
can we understand Africa and visual- 
ize its future? The continent is so 
big. Each country in it is so different. 
The people are so varied, and they 
have so many problems. 


Maybe we can sense something of 
the heart, mind, and soul of ‘Africa 
if we look at the life of one of its 
people. 


This is the story of an African 
boy who dreamed big dreams, strug- 
gled against great odds, and succeed- 
ed in making his country free. They 
named this boy “Kwame” which 
means Saturday in the language of 
his people, for it was on this day 
that he was born in a village in West 


Africa. 


He lived in a poor village near 
the sea where the people caught fish 
for a living. They lived in poor huts 
with dirt floors, much like those 
where their ancestors had lived for 
hundreds of years. They lived to- 
gether in the ways of the past, mem- 
bers of a family, clan, and tribe. 


In Africa the forces of nature had 


* Talk given at Texas Blind. Deaf 
and Orphan School, Austin, Texas, 
Friday, Fébruary 17, 1961, during 
National Negro History Week, 


been harsh. The inhospitable coast- 
line barred trade and commerce. The 
Sahara desert cut off contact with 
the north. The earth was often bar- 
ren and without fruit. In some places 
it was too dry. In some places it 
was too wet. Disease sapped one’s 
strength. Life was a hard struggle. 
Most of the people could not rise 
above their past. 


In Africa the circumstances of 
history had been unkind. Long ago 
in Egypt along the Nile River a 
great civilization had blossomed and 
flourished. But civilization had 
moved from North Africa to Europe 
and the spirit of progress had moved 
to the new world of North America. 
Africa below the Sahara remained 
backward and poor. France, Britain, 
Portugal, Belgium, and Spain had di- 
vided Africa into colonial territories. 
The part of West Africa where 
Kwame lived was known as the Gold 
Coast and it was under British rule. 


Kwame’s mother was ambitious for 
him. She had never been ‘o school. 
She could not read or write. But she 
wanted Kwame to read and to write. 
Missionaries had established schools 
in Africa. Kwame went to a mission 
school near his village. There he 
learned to read and to write, There 
he studied history, geography, arith- 
metic, and other subjects. His mother 
was converted to the Christian faith 
and Kwame was baptized. A kind 
missionary noticed that Kwame was 
bright in school and urged the boy 
to continue his education. Kwame did 
finish eight years of elementary edu- 
cation which was much more than 
most of the boys and girls of his 
time. And with this little training. 
Kwame himself began to teach part- 
time. 


The principal of a government 
teachers college visited Kwame’s 
school and watched him teach. The 
principal saw that Kwame had ability 
but needed more training. This prin- 
cipal recommended Kwame for addi- 
tional study. Kwame left his native 
village for the teachers college at 
Achimota near Accra. There, in the 
capital of his country he had fine 
teachers and studied also under the 


great Dr. J. K. Aggrey who was the 
vice-principal. All Africans knew 
and were proud of Aggrey, for he 
was one of their own who had risen 
from humble birth to study in the 
United States and to return to West 
Africa as a leader of his people. 

Here was Kwame’s model, Ag- 
grey’s example inspired him. He 
would follow in Aggrey’s footsteps. 

Kwame finished his training course 
at Achimota. He taught for five years 
and saved his money but it was not 
enough. To reach America he had 
first to go to England to obtain a 
United States entry permit. There 
was no one at home from whom he 
could borrow money. There was a 
relative in Nigeria who might help 
him. So Kwame left on a small boat 
for Lagos, Nigeria. He shared a 
crew member’s food and bunk and 
the trip made him violently sick. 
He found his relative in Lagos who 
sympathetically loaned Kwame what 
money he could spare. Kwame now 
returned to the Gold Coast to take 
leave of his mother. “May God and 
your ancestors guide you,” she said 
as she cried and embraced him. 
Neither one of them knew that twelve 
years would pass before they saw 
each other again, twelve years of 
poverty and hard work. 

It was a lonely voyage to England, 
frightening in busy Liverpool where 
he landed, and worse in booming 
London where he went for his visa. 
From Liverpool he sailed for the 
United States. 

One can only imagine Kwame’s 
feelings as he stood alone amid New 
York’s crowds and looked up at the 
city’s skyscrapers, His destination 
was Oxford, Pennsylvania, This was 
the location of Lincoln University, 
founded in 1854, the first institution 
in the United States to provide high- 
er education for Negroes to prepare 
them for leadership among their peo- 
ple. In his letter to the Dean seeking 
admission, Kwame had quoted these 
words of Alfred Lord Tennyson: 

So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be. 

On probation and without funds, 

Kwame studied as he had never stud- 
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ied before. Competition was keen. To 
make ends meet he waited on tables. 
worked in the library, and did priv- 
ate tutoring. He earned a bachelor of 
arts degree, remained as a teaching 
assistant in philosophy, entered Lin- 
coln Theological Seminary, and 
earned a second bachelor’s degree in 
theology. 

Each summer he worked as a sea- 
man, returning in the fall to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for graduate 
study. There he earned one master’s 
degree in education and a second 
master’s degree in philosophy. Here 
too he organized the African Stu- 
dents Association of America and 
Canada. In New York’s Harlem dur- 
ing the depression, he earned a liv- 
ing selling fish, transporting animal 
fat for a soap factory, and shipping 
out as an able-bodied seaman. 

He spent ten years in America and 
he yearned for home. But the way 
back to the Gold Coast lay through 
England. In London at that time 
among African students a movement 
was in progress to unite Africa. In 
between studies at the London School 
of Economics, Kwame met like-mind- 
ed Africans who planned ways to 
free their countries from colonial 
rule. Kwame edited a newspaper, 
The New Africa, whose motto was 
“For Unity and Absolute Independ- 
ence.” 

The new spirit of independence 
which inspired the young intellectual 
Africans in London also echoed in 
West Africa, When a new all-African 
political party was formed in the 
Gold Coast, Kwame was asked to be 
its general secretary. He accepted 
and returned to his homeland after 
an absence of twelve years. 

He embraced his mother who had 
grown old and grey. She gazed upon 
her strong son through tear-stained 
eyes, proud that his name was on 
everyone’s lips, yet fearful of the 
dangers he would face. 

Kwame plunged into social reform 
and political agitation for independ- 
ence. He started schools and colleges, 
held political rallies, organized labor 
unions, and founded his own polliti- 
cal party. He urged positive action 
without conflict, independence with- 
out bloodshed, The forces against 
him were many and powerful. Some 


Africans who benefitted from British 


rule opposed him. Conservative trib- 
al chiefs, afraid of losing their pow- 
er put obstacles in his way. 

But the people in great numbers 
flocked to his banner. He gave them 
a new slogan, “Freedom,” and they 
filled the air with mighty cries of 
“Freedom,” “Freedom.” The climax 
came with Kwame’s arrest by the 
British government and the holding 
of a general election. 

Kwame nervously paced his pris- 
on cell. If the opposition won, in- 
dependence would be lost. If his party 
won, how could he lead it in prison? 

The people, by overwhelming ma- 
jority, swept Kwame’s party to vic- 
tory. The British Governor released 
him. A new constitution was formed. 
The Gold Coast was free. Under the 
new name of Ghana it became inde- 
pendent. Kwame Nkhruma, for that 
was his full name, became the first 
African-born Prime Miniter of mod- 
ern times. 

Are there any Saturday’s children 
here? Will you dream big dreams 
and struggle against great odds? Our 
troubled world needs greatness. This 
world needs you to put on the ar- 
mor of righteousness, This world 
needs the best you have to offer. 

So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be. 


LETTERS 


Mr. Olu Samuel 
51 Freeman Street 
Ebute - Retta 
Lagos, W. Africa 
17-2-61 
Dear Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks: 

I beg for keeping late in writing 
you this letter which I think will 
meet you and the family in good 
condition of health. I could have 
write to you but owing-to much work 
on visitors from abroad I was unable 
to do so, 

I beg to make an introduction of 
myself here which you may not rec- 
ollect again from Lagos, Nigeria. I 
am the driver who drove you here 
during your visit to the Inauguration 
of Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe as the Gov- 
ernor-General of Nigeria. I enclose 
here two of my pictures with my car 
IND 72 with which I took the pic- 
tures, and some other pictures which 
you may have interest on in Nigeria’s 
Independence Celebration and some 
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others. Expecting your earliest reply 
and the news about the United States 
which I may probably get in touch 
sometimes this year. 

I shall need your help by then to 
finish my motor mechanic course in 
the States. 

Thanks 
Yours truly, 
Samuel 


(See Samuel’s picture on Page 176) 
Lagos, Nigeria 
21st February 1961 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 

Thank you very much for the cop- 
ies of the Negro History Bulletin 
which you have sent. The last copy 
which covers the independence cele- 
bration as well as the inauguration 
of His Excellency the Right Honour- 
able Dr. Nnamdi \Azikiwe as Govern- 
or-General of Nigeria is most inter- 
esting. His Excellency himself is at 
present on tour and has not seen 
this copy but it will be placed before 
him as soon as he returns at the end 
of the month. 

I read the “Nigerianisation At 
Dawn” which you gave to me during 
the Luncheon Party in State House 
and agreed with most of the points 
in it. There are a few minor cor- 
rections that could be made but I did 
not bother to raise them as they are 
not serious enough to upset the pub- 
lication. 

Yours Sincerely, 
A. I. Osakwe 
Secretary to the 
Governor-General 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


1887 1961 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 


thoughtful consideration ite program 


standing of its faculty, the 
a ects of its student life and 


student and the ond 
available for education le yg and 
social action. C L coL- 
LEGE offers of these 
to its s in the largest measure. 
—— STATE COLLEGE is co-educe- 
ional inational and inter- 
po in its opportunities end purposes. 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDATION 
For Information Write: 


Registrar, Central State College 


JOIN ASNLH — $1.00 
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NIGERIANISATION AT DAWN 


By Paul McStallworth, Central State College 


The content of this paper is pri- 
marily restricted to “Nigerianisation 
of the Civil Service”. Under British 
influence it is often called Public 
Service. Over a two year period, in 
Nigeria, one heard much on this top- 
ic from the Nigerian masses, gov- 
ernmental employees, visiting for- 
eign missions, observers, and tour- 
ists, The first time the expression 
“Nigerianisation of the Civil Service” 
was used came in the publication of 
the Phillipson-Adebo Report of 1954. 
It gave the definition that “Nigerian- 
isation of the Civil Service means the 
reduction and ultimately the ending 


of expatriate predominance in the 
higher levels of the Civil Service.” } 


Prior to the established date of 
Independence the concept of nigeri- 
anisation, relatively speaking, was, 
for the most part, an administrative 
concern. This view took into serious 
consideration the question of efficien- 
cy, integrity, standards, and the 
smooth working machinery of Gov- 
ernment. From the date of agreement, 
in the social and political sense, the 
term had to consider the country’s 
“new status, prestige, the desire to 
assert the new found freedom and 
the distinct personality of ihe newly 
born state.” This meant without any 
equivocation or procrastination, “a 
clear break from the past Colonial 
regime and (to) reflect the dawn of 
an era of freedom and Indepen- 
dence.” ? 


This particular development did 
not suddenly break forth with the 
dawn of the present decade. Alpha- 
betically, the Awos, Balewas, and 
Ziks are living documents of an 
earlier period, Even foreign observ- 
ers have been aware of this long 
politico-social development. The 
chronological view on development 
of nigerianisation by the Government 
itself is of extreme interest. 


Beginning in September of 1939, 
the Government declared its intent 
to offer two or more scholarships 
annually of £250 per annum for 
three years to qualified Nigerians 


for overseas study. It was expected 
that they would be placed in senior 
posts in the Government Service of 
Nigeria. The Government Scholar- 
ship Scheme started in 1939, how- 
ever, the concerted move for recruit- 
ment and training came in 1948 
with what some called the Hugh M. 
Foot Commission of 1948.* 


The Commission held the view that 
not only was it necessary to enable 
Nigerians to take an increasing share 
in management of their own affairs 
and to help the Service keep pace 
with the constitutional advance but 
that “it was also essential for the 
development and progress of the 
country.” > The primary function of 
the Foot Commission was to make 
recommendations on steps to ‘be tak- 
en to recruit and train some suitable 
Nigerians for appointment to posts 
in the senior Service. Among some 
of its key policy recommendations 
were: 


1. That no non-Nigerians should be 
recruited to any Government post 
except where a qualified and suit- 
able Nigerian was not available. 

2. That Public Service Boards with 
non-official majorities should be 
appointed to make recommenda- 
tions for promotions to the sen- 

ior service as well as for selec- 
tion of training to promotion to 
senior posts. 

3. That scholarship should be in- 
creased; allocation should be 
given to women; consideration of 
special scholarships to the North- 
ern province and also to second- 
ary schools. 

4. That training facilities be im- 
proved and study leave be given 
to junior service men, 

5. That Nigerians should contirue 
to be recruited for the Adminis- 
trative Service.® 


In addition te the recommenda- 
tions listed above, the Foot Commis- 
sion also pointed out the fact that 
every phase of Governmental activi- 
ty suffers from a sore lack of skilled 
men. Furthermore, it saw the need 
for an efficient program of recruit- 


ment and training that would assist 
Nigerians as quickly as possible to 
become qualified to meet growing va- 
cancies. Incidentally, that was the 
same problem which faced the Ni- 
gerians both before and after the 
dawn of Independence. The tone of 
the 1959 Report seemed to indicate 
that the Government had made either 
little or insufficient headway with the 
problem over an eleven year peri- 


od.? 


The next recommendation came 
from Mr. Sidney Phillipson and Mr. 
S. O. Adebo, appointees by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers in 1952. This report 
was made in 1953 but not acted upon 
until 1954 due to the Constitution 
Conference that was in Lagos. The 
far-reaching recommendations pre- 
sented by these two, both of whom 
have been knighted were: 


1. That promotion be based on mer- 
it alone and that non-Nigerian 
officers on contract, secondement 
or in temporary post were not 
eligible for promotion. 

2.That generally new posts were 
not to be regarded as promotion- 
al posts for which non-Nigerians 
were eligible to be considered. 

3. That no non-Nigerian be placed 
in a pensionable post if a suit- 
able Nigerian was available. 

4. That the same applied in no. 
three, if a suitable Nigerian was 
likely to ‘be available. 

5. That a contract of a non-Nigerian 
would not be renewed if a Ni- 
gerian was available. The same 
applied to pensionable posts or 
contracts.® 


In 1955, the Federal House went 
into action and finally came up with 
a White Paper in its March 1956, 
session for budgetary considerations. 
Significantly, it announced the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The creation of the office of the 
Nigerianisation Officer. 

2. The first need of the Federation 
was for training sufficient Niger- 
ians to man the whole Public 
Service. 

3. The necessity to give post-sec- 
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ondary training to at least 1900 
Nigerians to fill vacant posts and 
those held by expatriates. 

4. The need to train teaching per- 
sonnel and persons for statutory 
corporations. 

5. The legal profession was the on- 
ly one found where future stu- 
dents were expected to meet the 
needs of the Federation.’ 


In ordr to meet the above needs 
and curtail deficiencies, the Govern- 
ment in its White Paper listed three 
training programs. They were Senior 
Training, Intermediate Training, and 
Preliminary Training. Implementa- 
tions were further made by entrust- 
ting these to the Public Service Com- 
mission, Ministry of Education, and 
the Establishment Branch of the 
Prime Ministers Office. Moreover, to 
insure an aggressive and positive 
prosecution of the training programs, 
the Government further directed each 
Ministry hereafter to (a) associate 
the assessment of total needs with 
the determination to meet these; (b) 
that the Special Standing Committee 
would examine and coordinate fed- 
eral educational institutions for in- 
service training; (c) and that the 
newly created office of the Nigerian- 
isation Officer would coordinate the 
functions of other bodies in the Pub- 
lic Service. However, it was quite 
obvious that the Officer had no pow- 
er of compulsion which would have 
been the case had he been appointed 
as Director of Recruitment.'® 

As a result of caustic criticisms 
pungently presented by a strongly 
pulsating press, a temporarily but 
politically aroused public and _pul- 
pit preachments, Parliamentary ac- 
titon came forth with the Committee 
on Nigerianisation on March 11, 
1958. That Committee has functioned 
up to and into the dawn. Obviously. 
it will undergo revision of personnel 
but its spirit and work will continue. 

The obstacles and handicaps to 
nigerianisation were discussed from 
the sandy bottoms to the Secretari- 
ats, from the curb to the college class- 
rooms in Nigeria. Note the introduc- 
tory observations in a_ university 
class: 

Look how weak the Federal 
Government is; a third of its sen- 
ior service posts are stil] unfilled; 
only a third are occupied by Ni- 


gerians; what will happen after 
Independence when, as is bound 
to happen, a fair number of expa- 
triates will leave? A Federal Gov- 
ernment without a strong civil 
service is, with only one per cent 
of its senior posts in the hands of 
Northerners; how can you improve 
this situation when any well qual- 
ified Northerner will instinctively 
look for a post in his own region, 
where there exists so many vacan- 
cies and where the chances of pro- 
motion are so good?” 


At the dawn of Independence and 
even now, concomitant factors, seri- 
ously and adversely, affect nigerian- 
isation of the civil service. Those 
more readily recognizable and treat- 
ed by the Committee were: 

1: The inadequacy of post-second- 
ary education especially in the 
sciences. It is an open secret that 
equipment is hard to purchase 
from abroad due to red tape, even 
when one has the dollars, 

2.The inadequacy of scholarship 
policy for the training of techni- 
cal, professional, and_ scientific 
classes. This certainly will be 
revised. 

3. The absence of a clearly formu- 

lated and articulated machinery 
for the training within the civil 
service. (Parenthetically, it 
might be noted that the Ford 

Foundation is now doing an ex- 

cellent job for Nigeria. More of 

this is needed.) 

. Active discouragement of Niger- 
ians; (a) to accept the required 
higher qualifications; (b) of Ni- 
gerians already qualified by dis- 
crimination in terms of employ- 
ment, promotion prospects, hous- 
ing, posting; (c) by a too rigid 
interpretation of scholarship 
rules and basis of assistance to 
non-Government scholars. 

5. The placement of highly qualified 
Nigerians under lowly trained ex- 
patriates civil servants. 

6. The instability of public opinion 
of which the reverse should re- 
main like the Rock of Gibraltar 
until complete effectiveness is 
achieved. 

7. The lack of faith on the part of 
too many Nigerian politicians 
and public men who regard every 
expatriate civil servant regardless 
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of a severe lack of training or 
experience as an expert and dis- 
regards the Nigerian no matter 
how highly trained and experi- 
enced as the least qualified serv- 
ant, 

8. The integration of Ministries and 
introduction of professional De- 
partment Heads into participation 
in administration has blocked the 
way for Nigerians in the promo- 
tional pyramid in Administrative 
Services. This was and is still 
true with the posts of Permanent 
and Deputy Permanent Secretar- 
ies, the real policymakers of 
Government.” 

The Government somewhat unex- 
pectedly found itself with an addi- 
tional problem resulting from the 
effect of nigerianisation. This time 
the problem revolved around com- 
pensations for the displaced expa- 
triate personnel. It would appear 
that the expatriate (it did not deny 
Nigerian membership) Civil Service 
Organization in discussions with the 
Colonial Office sought remuneration 
for the loss of career prior to the 
decision on the date of Independence. 
Apparently without making certain 
of the Government’s position, the 
Committee was in sympathy with the 
request. The Nigerian Government, 
however, felt that this type of scheme 
should be introduced only upon the 
attainment of full self government 
status. The Federal Government nev- 
ertheless, introduced the Lump Sum 
Compensation Scheme in October 
1958." Its true meaning, an easy but 
rather costly way to throw the ras- 
cals out, was readily seen: 

A Lump Sum Compensation 
Scheme provides compensation for 
those in office who feel they must 
leave because of the altered con- 
stitutional circumstances; it is 
meant for those who wish to go, 
not as a ground for dismissing 
those who are prepared to continue 
in the service. The declaration on 
the other hand promises continued 
fair treatment for all (deserving) 
expatriate officers.'* 

Modifications of the Scheme made 
since the resolving of the dawn date 
entitled any officer who signed Spe- 
cial List B to do and/or receive each 


year: 
1, An advance of one quarter or 25 


j 
~ 
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per cent of his annual pension- 

able emolument, interest free. 

2. To give one year’s notice of his 
intention to retire. 

3. Be entitled to draw 90 per cent 
of the total lump sum entitlement, 
interest free. 

4. Have the same treatment on pro- 
motion, etc., so long as he stays 
in the service. 

5. The Federal Government has no 
reciprocal right to give him one 
year’s notice to go if he is no 
longer required.’ 

It was thought that these generous 
conditions would induce overseas 
civil servants to stay and help the 
Nigerian Government to smooth over 
difficulties that might arise at early 
periods of Independence. The Com- 
mittee disagreed with this and was 
substantiated by the John Martins 
Report. This Report held that the 
overseas groups in the Eastern and 
Western Regions left (a) in antici- 
pation of real or fancied troubles, 
resulting from transfer of power to 
African Ministers: (b) the attrac- 
tion of Lump Sum Compensation; 
and (c) dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent emoluments.'® 

In view of the rising cost of liv- 
ing and that of educating children 
in the United Kingdom, the youngest 
overseas expatriate, with a family in 
the senior scales would find it hard 
to fend. Thus, Mr. Martins, the ex- 
patriate Senior Civil Service Organi- 
zation, and others induced the Fed- 
eral Government to give generous 
concessions to them, which incident- 
ally, were not all accorded to Afri- 
cans, Some of the concessions includ- 
ed increments for secretary-typist; 
increased car basic allowances, an ex- 
tension of five to seven years on car 
basic allowances, gratuities for con- 
tract officers tour by tour, better sea 
travel accommodations, bigger bag- 
gage allowances via air travel and 
for those on final departure. These 
inducements have neither seriously 
cut shorter List B nor curtailed the 
exodus. Similarly, the expatriate Civ- 
il Service Organization has neither 
given plans to improve efficiency, 
productivity nor in good training of 
senior Nigerians." 

The Committee further revealed 
that many expatriates found it hard 
to adjust to the new political cli- 


mate; that no amount of induce- 
ments or salary revisions would sat- 
isfy the colonial mind; and that they 
were unduly disturbed by the pos- 
sibility of serving under Nigerian 
administrators. It was further noted 
that by the end of May 1959, only 
52 had signed List A, that list re- 
served for overseas civil servants who 
were willing to assist the Nigerian 
Government as long as their services 
were required, whereas 605 had 
signed List B. Thus, the Committee 
found it easy to recommend recipro- 
cal notices of one year’s time for 
separation from the service and also 
a healthy review of expenditures. 
The latter would show that it was less 
costly to operate the Nigerianisation 
program on strict economical 
grounds than dissipate funds in ex- 
patriate allowances, 


Despite the above darkness on the 
horizon at dawn, fragmentary in- 
formation available through an in- 
digenous national press would seem 
to indicate that some progress and 
stability was being attained. In mid- 
July 1960, there were approximately 
42,192 on the Federal Civil Service 
rolls. Out of the 658 super scale 
posts, 95 were held by Nigerians, 5 
by West Africans, 425 by overseas 
expatriates and 133 posts were va- 
cant. There were 438 pensionable 
posts of which 346 were overseas 
expatriates, 89 Africans and 3 va- 
cancies. In contract posts, 76 were 
overseas expatriates and 8 Africans. 
There were 1745 positions in Admin- 
istrative and Professional Scales A 
and B. Of these, 736 were Nigerians, 
13 West Africans, 655 overseas ex- 
patriates, and 365 vacancies. There 
were 1442 positions of Executive 
Grades C and E, of which 922 were 
Nigerians, 27 West Africans, 135 
overseas expatriates, and 288 vacan- 
cies. In the Higher Technical Skills 
there were 1421 persons of whom 
650 were Nigerians, 10 West Afri- 
cans, 432 overseas expatriates and 
329 vacancies, There were 178 em- 
ployed in Miscellaneous and Special! 
Contracts with 93 overseas exptri- 
ates, 43 Nigerians, 2 West Africans 
and 40 vacancies. Technical E had 
a total of 8447, of which 8151 were 
Nigerians, 46 West Africans, 250 
vacancies and no expatriates. Cleri- 


cal Scale D had 4613 of which 3980 
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were Nigerians, 53 West Africans, 84 
overseas expatriates, and 496 va- 
cancies,® 

It has been often held that the 
Regional Governments frequently set 
the pace for Federal Government ac- 
tion. If the Federal Government fol- 
lows the pattern of the progressive 
Western Region, its outlook and 
hopes should be favorable. In addi- 
tion, the shrewd and intelligent poli- 
ticians from every Region, would not 
likely let the Federal Government 
suffer. 

Just five months prior to Inde- 
pendence, the official press of the 
Western Regional Government gave 
the following percentages of increase 
in the higher grade posts over a five 
year period: 


64.2 


It further contended that if the 
figures of the West African officers 
were added to Nigerian officers, the 
percentages in the higher grade posts 
for nigerianisation would be 80.1. 
This Government had in this class a 
complement of 1459 Nigerian off- 
cers, 369 expatriates, and 19 West 
Africans for the year ending 1959. 
Incidentally, this a credit to Chief 
S. O. Adebo, Head of the Western 
Region Public Service and from 
whom the Federal Government can 
continue to gain help and worthy 
suggestions. 

It should not be inferred from the 
tone of this article that all expatri- 
ates, civil or non-civil servants are 
and were anti-nigerianisationed. 
Some of those who left were not a- 
gainst the program. Certainly List 
A in all Governments is a creditable 
record of the ‘brotherhood of men. 
Typical of that spirit is the state- 
ment of Mr. C. W. Howard, Chair- 
man of John Holt (Nigeria) Limited, 
one of the largest firms in West 
Africa, At the opening of the firms 
training school, probably the best 
of its kind in all Africa, in Ijebu- 
ode, he held that: 

Without successful nigerianisa- 
tion of Government and other 
Public Services, Nigeria would 
not have the effective and- efficient 
machinery required for a modern 
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and developing country in the 

years to come.” 

It is also wise to note that intelli- 
gent Nigerians were keenly aware of 
weaknesses and shortcomings in the 
nigerianisation program. Chief S. L. 
Akintola as Minister of Communica- 
tions and Aviation (now Premier of 
the Western Region) contended that 
“while pursuing this policy, we must 
be careful that Nigerianisation 
should not be taken as an synonym 
for inefficiency.” *! At the other end 
of the social scale, another observer 
held that many would like to see a 
more religious adherence to the prin- 
ciple of nigerianisation by appoint- 
ment at University College, Ibadon.” 
More recently another wrote that 
pursuing the policy without bridging 
the unjustifiable (salary) gap was a 
continuation of what they had criti- 
cised and condemned under the Brit- 
ish rule.” 

The fire brand nationalist, Hon- 
orable Azikiwe, who becomes the 
first African Governor General with- 
in the Commonwealth (November 15, 
1960) was uninformed on the num- 
ber of Nigerians in the Security and 
Intelligence Service. To him, it would 
be farcial if it were manned by non- 
Nigerians after Independence. Ra- 
ther than trust such to any country, 
Nigeria should appeal to the United 
Nations to render them technical as- 
sistance in this direction.** 

As a straight thinker, one can 
readily conclude that Nigerian con- 
ditions faced by its leaders are prob- 
ably far more demanding than those 
faced by Europe and its leaders sev- 
enty-five or one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Nigerians must attempt to 
solve extremely sore social and eco- 
nomical engineering problems un- 
der conditions which would have 
floored some of the best of Euro- 
pean leaders. To their balance 
sheet this much can be added, if con- 
fidence is the requisite, they will suc- 
ceed. 

After a pleasant, but hard work- 
ing, sojourn in Nigeria, we conclude 
that these truths are self evident: 

1. That Nigeria was derelict in that 
it failed to nigerianise all policy 
making posts before the dawn of 
October 1, 1960. 

2. That Nigeria will sin further if 
it fails to do likewise with all 


pensionable posts by 1970. 

3. That it is not truly an independ- 
ent country until its Public Serv- 
ice is in the hands of its nation- 
als and similarly the control and 
direction of economic and other 
developmental policies. 


4. That the United States of Ameri- 
ca, England, and other expon- 
ents of democracy are the losers 
should they fail to offer and/or 
render correct assistance proper- 
ly when requested by them. 


Like the Nigerianisation Commit- 
tee, “We must not fear to do the un- 
usual or unconventional thing if it 
will make us more efficient.” It cer- 
tainly should be our responsibility, 
privilege and pleasure to pioneer. 
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LETTER 


Journal of the National 
Medical Journal 


Dear Mr. Brooks: 


Thank you for the copies of the 
January 1961, issue of The Negro 
History Bulletin in which you re- 
printed our editorial on, “The Value 
of Medical History.” We are pleased 
to note that you thought our state- 
ment was worthy of reproduction in 
full. We certainly hope that your 
readers will be constructively moved 
by the piece. 


With every good wish for the con- 
tinued success of the vital work 
which you and the ASNLH are do- 
ing in making the public aware of 
the contributions of the Negro to 
historical advance. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. Montague Cobb, M.D. 
Editor 


1 of the Editor of the Negro History Bulletin during 
e driver’s name is Olu Samuel. 
plete a course in motor mechanics in the United States. 


He would like to com- 
(See his letter on 
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NORTHERN REACTION TO THE 
JOHN BROWN RAID 
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By Andrew Harris, Jr., Southern University 


In July 1859, John Brown made 
final plans for his attack on the fed- 
eral arsenal near Harper's Ferry, 
West Virginia. Brown decided to 
stage the attack on October 16, 1859, 
and that day he captured easily the 
arsenal. Upon learning of the in- 
vasion, President Buchanan author- 
ized Colonel Robert E. Lee to lead 
a U.S. detachment to the scene to 
retake the arsenal. Lee’s detachment 
completed this task within a matter 
of hours. 

When the nation learned of the 
incident, the immediate reaction, es- 
pecially in the newspapers, was to 
label it the work of a fanatic. Sens- 
ing that the Democrats would use 
the raid for political gain, the Re- 
publican Press sought to absolve the 
party from any connection with the 
invaders ' a reaction which was quite 
pronounced in New York, Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island. The Republican Daily 
Tribune of New York City said: 
“The whole affair seems to be the 
work of a madman. . . . Believing 
that the way to Universal Emanci- 
pation lies not through insurrection, 
but through peace, we deeply regret 


Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 

This enclosed paper is the product 
of research done for the Centennial 
Celebration of the Civil War. There- 
fore, I thought it might be appropri- 
ate to submit it to the Negro History 
Buleltin for consideration in regard 
to possible publication. In the event 
that you are able to use it, please 
let me know. 

Incidentally, you may remember 
me as one of your students in a ninth 
grade Civics class at Shaw Jr. High. 
I am very happy to know that you 
are now the Editor of the Bulletin. 
When I am again in Washington, I 
would like to drop by and say hello 
fo you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Andrew Harris, Jr, 


the outbreak.” ? A special Washing- 
ton dispatch to the New York Daily 
Tribune remarked: “The Southern 
States today has [sic] an inflamma- 
tory artical [sic] against Republicans 
as the responsible party to the out- 
break at Harper’s Ferry, and hits at 
proceedings against Abolition sympa- 
thizers in the city.” * The Hartford 
Weekly Times pointed out: 

Here, we have one of the results 
the Harper’s Ferry invasion of the 
slavery agitation . . . . It is a legit- 
imate result of the increasing war- 
fare which the Republican party is 
waging against Southern men and 

Southern istitutions.* 
An editorial in the Philadelphia Da- 
ily News dated October 20, 1859, 
said: “We Republicans know that the 
organs of the Democratic party will 
hold up their heads in horrow at this 
enormous iniquity, and attempt to 
make political capital for their par- 
ty out of it.” In the same vein, the 
Newark Evening Journal had this to 
say: 
The bloody work was instigated 
by abolitionists from Kansas . 
who were supplied with money 
and ammunition ‘by the Black Re- 
publicans of the Eastern States. . . 
Voters should see to it that every 
vestige of Black Republicanism is 
crushed out.5 
Sympathizing with the cause of the 
Republicans, a writer in the Provi- 
dence Journal wrote: 

Even if it were true that Brown 
was carrying out, in a lunatic’s 
way, the principles of the Repub- 
licans, they would be no more im- 
plicated in his deeds than is a wise 
pastor in the ravings of a religious 
maniac.® 

In Harper’s Weekly it was observed 
that: 

The insurrection was merely the 
work of a half-crazed white, whose 
views and aims were vague and in- 
definite. . . . The admitted affilia- 
ations of Old Brown, and the pe- 
culiar sympathy expressed for him 
by certain organs of the Republi- 
can party, are likely to increase 


the vote against the Republican 


candidates this fall.’ 


Other Eastern papers continued 


printing editorials centered on 
Brown’s alleged insanity to which 
were added political overtones. An 
editorial in the Hartford Evening 
Press felt Brown to be “a poor, de- 
mented old man.” * The New York 
Herald depicted him as being “one 
rendered daring, reckless, and an ab- 
olition monomaniac. . . . He has met 
with the fate which he courted.” ° 
The writer of another editorial in 
the Herald pointed out that the raid 
had been exaggerated by the Demo- 
cratic press “in order to let the coun- 
try understand just how culpable 
were Senator Seward, Congressman 
Giddings, Horace Greeley, Gerrit 
Smith, and many others.” The Re- 
publican press in the East, however, 
did not stand alone in its defense of 
the party. 


Western Republican newspapers, 
for example, went to great extremes 
refuting charges made by the Demo- 
cratic press that they capitalized on 
sympathy for the raiders. These pa- 
pers, too, made issue of Brown’s san- 
ity. The Champion of Atchison said: 
“This madman has met a tragic end 
at last... . No sane man... will 
pretend to justify the mad course he 
pursued.” "™ An editorial in the To- 
peka Kansa: State Record expressed 
similar sentiments.!* Reflecting on his 
sanity, the Herald of Freedom com- 
mented: “Brown is crazy, but he has 
method in his madness, and is a dan- 
gerous person to be at liberty.” % 


The Democratic press in Kansas 
was quick to challenge the insanity 
charge of the Republican press. A 
newsman in the Union said: “Of all 
the extraordinary articles which we 
meet with in Republican papers, the 
above insanity charge is the cap 
sheaf.” '* This writer felt that the in- 
sanity issue was a subterfuge to 
save Brown from execution. He also 
called Brown a “thief, traitor, and 
murderer,” The Fort Scott Demo. 
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crat believed the raid was a clear 
indication of an attempt to “incite 
a general civil war.” © The Topeke 
Tribune said: “The foray seemed 
like the wild scheme of a mad man 
who .. . was ready to endanger the 
lives of thousands.” Reaction to 
the raid was not restricted to the 
press. Northern ministers were deep- 
ly concerned about it. 

Rev. H. H. Garnett, minister-in- 
charge of the Shiloh Church, a Ne- 
gro congregation located in New 
York City, announced afte: services 
a meeting to be held on Tuesday “for 
the purpose of praying for the hero- 
ic Brown and his fellow-sufferers, 
who are now on trial for high trea- 
son.” 8 In the New York Times dated 
November 7, 1859, Rev. H. H. Blair 
of the United Presbyterian Church 
equated Brown with Moses. “Moses 
was sent by God to liberate the peo- 
ple of Israel. . . . Brown, like Moses, 
also moved for Liberty.” At a meet- 
ing of about thirty-five Negroes in 
Spring Street Hall, J. J. Simon, lec- 
turer for the evening, emphasized his 
knowing of no other group treated 
as badly as the Negro. He felt that 
Negro ministers could ill afford to 
lag behind in the fight for ending 
slavery. “If the colored clergy,” Si- 
mon said, “would enlighten the peo- 
ple more and pray less, there would 
be more good done.” ' 

There were some pro-Brown senti- 
ments among New England ministers, 
but Rev. J. M. Manning of Old South 
Church Boston called the invasion 
“an unlawful, a foolhardy, a suicidal 
act.” 3 The New York Times edition 
of November 30, 1859, pointed out 
the presence of twenty sermons in its 
recent columns “of which only two 
indicated the slightest sympathy with 
abolitionism or its schemes. ... We 
venture to predict that not one of 
these resentative utterances of the 
true conservatism of the North will 
be copied by any Richmond Joar- 
nal.” 

The trial of Brown, which began 
on October 25, 1869, and lasted un- 
til November 2, 1859, stimulated 
considerable northern reaction. [m- 
mediately after hearing of the raid, 
John W. Le Barnes of Boston, got, 
at his own expense, George H. Hoyt 
of Athol, Massachusetts, to represent 
Brown.” 


At the start of the trial, some Re- 
publican papers played up Brown’s 
injuries received in the raid. The 
Lawrence Republican voiced the sen- 
timents of many Northerners in say- 
ing: “We defy an instance to be 
shown in a _ civilized community 
where a prisoner has been . . . unable 
to sit up during the proceedings, and 
compelled to be carried into court 
upon a litter.”*> Mrs. Lydia M. 
Child wrote Governor Wise a letter 
regretting Brown’s action, but she 
felt that even so his wounds required 
medical attention. “I and a thousand 
others feel a natural impulse of sym- 
pathy for the brave 1nd suffering 
man... . He needs a mother and a 
sister to dress his wounds and speak 
soothingly to him.” 

John A, Andrew, a New England 
lawyer, was alarmed over the undue 
rapidity of the trial. “Such speed 
and hurried action,” he said “render 
it probable that there was to he no 
sufficient opportunity to make a full 
and complete defense.” Horace 
Greeley’s observation was diametric- 
ally opposed to that of Andrew. He 
said: 

As the Grand Jury of Jefferson 
County is already in session, the 
trial of Brown and his confeder- 
ates may be expected to take place 
at once, unless delay should be 
granted to prepare for trial, or a 
change of venue be asked for. Nei- 
ther of these is probable. The pris- 
oners in fact have no defence [sic] 
and their case will be speedily dis- 
posed of, We trust the whole pro- 
ceeding may partake of the same 
spirit of decency, propriety, and 
respect for the law and the rights 
of the prisoners.” 

Daniel W. Voorhees, great Indiana 
lawyer and orator, spoke in some- 
what the same vein as Greeley. He 
said: 

If justly represented by the pen 
of the historian, it will pass into 
history as the most temperate and 
conservative judicial tribunal con- 
vened. . . . With perfect calmness, 
forebearing patience and undis- 
turbed adherence to the law... . 
that court arises upon my mind 
with increased and _ increasing 
claims to the respect and venera- 
tion of the American people and 
the free world.” 
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Speaking somewhat pessimistically of 
Brown’s chances for exoneration, a 
writer in the Boston Transcript said: 
“Whatever may be his guilt or folly, 
a man convicted under such circum- 
stances, and a man executed after 
such a trial, . . . will excite the exe- 
cration of the whole civilized 
world.” 


During the trial proceedings, there 
was other evidence of condolences 
for Brown. In the November 7, 1859, 
issue of the New York Times ap- 
peared a letter dated October 27, 
1859, written by a Quaker lady of 
Newport Rhode Island, to Brown. 
In the letter she expressed little hope 
for Brown’s exoneration and hinted 
at his future martyrdom. “Thous- 
ands pray for thee every day; and 
I do pray that God will be with thy 
soul. Posterity will do thee justice.” 

Since Emerson and Thoreau con- 
tributed much to the deification of 
Brown, it proved interesting to note 
their reactions to the raid. Both had 
met Brown prior to the raid and 
were convinced of the righteousness 
of his cause.*! Thoreau, writing in 
“Civil Disobedience,” said: “I came 
into this world not chiefly to make 
this a good place to live in, but to 
live in it, be it good or bad.” * Yet, 
speaking in condemnation of the fugi- 
tive slave law in April, 1851, Thor- 
eau stated: “Its natural habitat is in 
dirt. It was bred and had its life only 
in the dust and mire, on the level 
with the feet; and he who walks with 
freedom . . . will eventually trample 
it under foot.” ** Emerson said of 
the same law: “I will not obey it, by 
God! ** In Ostrander’s opinion these 
inconsistencies in the ideas of Em- 
erson and Thoreau reflected their 
“transcendental” faith in Brown—the 
belief that Brown was divinely guid- 
ed in the paths of lawlessness. Speak- 
ing of the raid, Thoreau said: 

The best news America had ever 
had. I forsee the time when the 
painter will paint that scene, no 
longer going to Rome for a sub- 
ject; the poet will sing it; the his 
torian will record it; and, with the 
Landing of the Pilgrims and the 
Declaration of Independence, it 
will be the ornament of some fu- 
ture gallery.* 
Emerson’s_ morale, 


however, was 


dampened at one point. “We are all 
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very well in spite of the sad Harper’s 
Ferry business, which interests us all 
who had Brown for our guest 
twice.” 56 

Northern reaction to the raid 
might also be noted in the efforts to 
aid the Brown family. In a dispatch 
from the Worcester Spy dated No- 
vember 4, 1859, was mentioned a 
Rev. T. W. Higginson’s having just 
returned from a visit to the destitute 
Brown family. The purpose of the 
trip was to help in making arrange- 
ments for the future security of the 
Brown family. Mention was made al- 
so in the dispatch of about two 
thousand persons having met in Tre- 
mont Temple to discuss ways of 
alleviating the plight of Brown’s fa- 
mily. In a dispatch from the Phila- 
delphia North American of Novem- 
ber 28, 1859, printed in the New 
York Times on November 29, 1859, 
Rev. Dr. Furness, minister-in-charge 
of the Unitarian Church, urged his 
members to leave with him contribu- 
tions for the Browns. Prior to pay- 
ing him a visit, Brown’s wife stopped 
briefly at the home of friends in 
Philadelphia.*” 


There was obvious reaction to the 
raid in the political arena, Northern 
politicians, in general, condemned it. 
On December 8, 1859, an important 
meeting was held at the Boston Un- 
ion. The expressed purpose for the 
meeting, presided over by Ex-Gov- 
ernor Levi Lincoln, was to refute the 
growing idea, created primarily in 
the South, that Northerners sympa- 
thized with the raiders. Caleb Cush- 
ing, an influential conservative, in 
his address went into an exhaustive 
examination of the legal and moral 
aspects of the venture. Cushing had 
nothing but strictures for such abo- 
litionists as Phillips, Garrison, Em- 
erson, and Parker, who “by constant 
‘brooding upon one single idea have 
come to be monomaniacs of that 
idea.” °** In speaking of the raid, 
Cushing said: 

We stand now in the presence 
of the recent fact that a citizen 
of the United States . . . has pass- 
ed from one of the Northern States 

into the State of Virginia for the 

avowed purpose of getting up a 
social revolution and Civil War in 
that State.* 

Cushing further added that the fed- 


eral government had an obligation to 
protect the individual states against 
invasion. If these rights were not 
protected and guaranteed, Cushing 
said: “It is the duty of the 
Southern States to separate from the 
Northern States and to form a Con- 
federation of their own.” ” 

Edward Everett, the principal 
speaker at the Boston Union Meeting, 
repeated many of his standard Union 
phrases. He asked his audience “to 
forego for a time all mere party 
projects . . . and to abandon all or- 
dinary political issues.” *' Dramatiz- 
ing somewhat the South’s “peculiar 
institution,” Everett said: 

Someone may ask why does the 
South fortify herself against the 
recurrence of such a catastrophe 
by doing away with the one great 
source from which alone it can 
spring. . . . It may be observed 
that great and radical changes in 
the framework of society involving 
the relations of twelve millions of 
men, will not wait on the bidding 
of an impatient philanthropy.” 

Letters were also read, at the meet- 
ing, from influential New England- 
ers among whom were Franklin 
Pierce, Marcus Morton, and George 
Peabody. New England conserva- 
tives, in general failed to condone 
Brown’s raid.® 

Throughout the North conserva- 
tive politicians reiterated their sin- 
cerity to the cause and purpose of 
the Union. The New York Times dat- 
ed December 10, 1859, observed that 
Brown “had no more right to do or 
try to do the things which on his 
own showing it was his purpose to 
do in Virginia, than he would have 
had to carry off Queen Victoria from 
Osborne House in order to establish 
a republic in Great Britain.” The 
writer of another editorial in the 
New York Times dated December 12, 
1859, urged “the great mass of the 
people in the free states who do not 
approve of John Brown’s act to say 
so... . It is only right and proper 
that we should give them (the South- 
erners) to understand that we do not 
indorse or approve the Brown invas- 
ion.” Other Union meetings were 


held in Albany, New York, and New 
York City. Ex-President Fillmore re- 
iterated that New York “Conserv- 
atism is Northern Conservatism; it 
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is the respect which the honorable 
and loyal millions of the North feel 
for the Constitution of their country 
and the rights of their brethren.” “ 

In December, 1859, Abraham Lin- 
coln made a speech in Elwood, Kan- 
sas. He felt that Brown’s raid was 
wrong for two reasons: first, it was 
a violation of law; and secondly, the 
attack was futile as to any effect it 
might have on the elimination of a 
great evil. He said: 

We have a means provided for 
the expression of our belief in re- 
gard to slavery — it is through 
the ballot box. . . . John Brown 
has shown great courage, rare un- 
selfishness. . . . But no man North 
or South can approve of violence 
or crime.® 

President Buchanan said in his mes- 
sage to Congress: 

I shall not refer in detail to the 
recent sad and bloody occurences 
at Harper’s Ferry. Still it is prop- 
er to observe that these events . . . 
derive their chief importance from 
the apprehension that they are but 
symptoms of an incurable disease 
in the public mind, which may 
break out in still more dangerous 
outrages and terminate at last in 
an open war by the North to abol- 
ish slavery.” 

Some northern radical politicians 
denounced Brown. At the time of the 
incident Salmon P. Chase, a Radical 
Republican, was Governor of Ohio. It 
was rumored that a group of Ohio men 
had planned to help make possible 
Brown’s escape. Governor Wise of 
Virginia sent Chase a letter warning 
him that any such effort would re- 
sult in pursuing the [in Wise’s 
words], “invaders into any terri- 
tory.” In a reply to Wise, Chase as- 
sured him that the rumor in regard 
to the Ohioans was unfounded. Chase 
told Wise of his being vehemently 
opposed to any plan concocted to 
free Brown. In part he said: 

Whenever it shall be made to 
appear . . . that unlawful combi- 
nations are being formed by any 
persons or at any place in Ohio 
for the commission of crime a- 
gainst her people, it will undoubt- 
edly become the duty of the exec- 
utive to use whatever power he 
may possess to break up such com- 
binations and defeat their unlaw- 
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ful purposes; and that duty will 
be promptly performed.” 


In regard to the effect of the raid 
Horace Greeley, writing to Colfax, 
said: “It will drive the slave power 
to new outrages. . . . It passes on the 
irrepressible conflict, and I think the 
end of slavery in Virginia, and the 
Union, is ten years nearer than it 
seemed a few weeks ago.” “ Thad- 
deus Stevens was enraged over the 
raid, He said: “Brown ought to be 
hung for attempting to capture Vir- 
ginia in the way he did.” ” 


The reactions of Negro spokesmen 
were interesting. It was pointed out 
in the New York Times for Novem- 
ber 10, 1859, that William R. Stroy, 
a Negro politician of some notoriety, 
left New York soon after the raid 
for Canada. Frederick Douglass ex- 
pressed great alarm. He was fearful 
that Brown’s carpet bag seized in the 
raid might have incriminating evi- 
dence in it against him. He said: 


The morning papers brought no 
relief, for they announced that the 
government would spare no pains 
in ferreting out and bringing to 
punishment all who were connect- 
ed with the Harper’s Ferry out- 
rage, and the papers as well as 
persons would be searched.™ 


Douglass sent the following message 
to Rochester: “Tell Lewis [my old- 
est son] to secure all the important 
papers in my high desk.” 5' In his 
own way Douglass said: “The tools 
to those that can use them. Let every 
man work for the abolition of slav- 
ery in his own way.” * Possible im- 
plication in the raid was noted by 
the following statement of Douglass 
“Wholly grievous, and most unac- 
countably wrong is Mr. Cooke, when 
he asserts that I promised to be pres- 
ent in person at the Harper’s Ferry 
insurrection. . . . I have never made 
a promise so rash and wild as 
this.” 5 C. H. Langston pointed out 
in an article written to the Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer the futility of a Negro’s 
aspiration for political office and his 
emphatic approval of Brown’s raid. 
“I have no political prospects . . 

for my black face and curly hair 
doom men in a land of equality to 
political damnation. . . . I cannot 
deny that I feel the very deepest 
sympathy with John Brown in his 


heroic and daring efforts to free the 
slaves.” 

On December 5, 1859, three days 
after Brown’s execution, Senator Ma- 
son of Virginia introduced a resolu- 
tion in the U. S. Senate in which he 
called for an investigation of the 
raid. From December 5, 1859, un- 
til December 14, 1859, there were 
heated discussions of the raid in Con- 
gress, 

The senators from the New Eng- 
land states, the Mid-Western states, 
and the states of the Old Northwest 
were quite vociferous in expressing 
their distaste for Brown’s venture. 
Senator Hale of New Hampshire 
said: “The public papers all over 
the land have pointed me out.” * He 
went on to reassure his colleagues 
in the Senate that Republicans were 
not in sympathy with Brown’s ac- 
tions. Hale accused Northern Demo- 
crats of making a political issue of 
the incident. Senator Wilson of Mas- 
sachusetts was in agreement with Sen- 
ator Hale. He revealed that partisan 
attacks had been made upon some 
candidates for office in recent New 
York State elections. Wilson also in- 
timated that he had made trips to 
the states of New York and New 
Jersey during election time and had 
found the prevailing sentiment of 
people in these states as being one 
of regret about the raid.5’ Senator 
Clark of New Hampshire added: “I 
have failed everywhere to find any 
sympathy for that crime, . . . I have 
heard it condemned everywhere and 
on all occasions.” * 

Senators Trumbull of Illinois and 
Wade of Ohio were quite emphatic 
about the raid. In Trumbull’s words: 
“No man who is not prepared to sub- 
vert the Constitution, destroy the 
Government . . . can justify such an 
act.” ° Wade, in a stinging denun- 
ciation, said: “Twenty-one . . . in- 
sane men, have invaded a great and 
powerful sovereign State, and they 
have met that retribution which every 
sane man knew must be their lot.” ™ 

Senator Doolittle of Wisconsin, a 
spokesman for the States of the Old 
Northwest, emphasized the political 
effects. He stated that it came at 
election time in the Northwestern 
states of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Min- 
neseota. Doolittle criticized the 
Northern Democratic press for hay- 
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ing made a political issue of the in- 
cident. In voicing his objections to 
it, he said: “I challenge any gentle- 
man on the floor to produce one Re- 
publican newspaper throughout the 
whole Northwest which ever justi- 
fied this act of Brown’s at Harper’s 
Ferry.” 

After the long discourses on the 
raid, a vote for the adoption of the 
resolution calling for its investiga- 
tion was taken on December 14, 
1859, Fifty-five of the sixty-five Sen- 
ators answered the roll call. There 
was a unanimous vote for the adop- 
tion of Mason’s resolution. 


In the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, two Anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats expressed their objections to 
Brown’s act. Congressman Adrian of 
New Jersey said: “I do not think 
that there is a man in my State who 
approves of that unlawful inva- 
sion.” ® Horace F. Clark, the other 
Anti-Lecompton Democrat, from 
New York said: “I deny that any 
considerable or respectable number 
fof northerners] ever sympathized 
in the slightest degree with the in- 
vasion of the homes of the people of 
Virginia by armed men in the 
night.” * The Speakership contest in 
the House at that time eliminated a 
considerable amount of discussion of 
the incident.® 

The Select Senate Committee be- 
gan its investigation of the raid in 
January, 1860. The basic purpose of 
the Committee centered about finding 
out how Brown financed his excur- 
sion to Harper’s Ferry. This called 
for a general interrogation of per- 
sons alleged to have had any deal- 
ings with Brown. There was a cross- 
section of Northern witnesses — a 
railroad company president, a cash- 
ier, a U. S. Senator, a lawyer, and 
a manufacturer. The men questioned 
denied, to a large degree, having ap- 
proved of Brown’s antics. Stearn, a 
wealthy northern manufacturer, was 
the only exception. He said: “I 
should have disapproved of it if I 
had known of it; but I have since 
changed my opinion; I believe John 
Brown to be the representative man 
of this century.” © 


The congressional investigation 


was completed in the early part of 
1860, and printed copies were in 
(Continued on Page 187) 
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THE PASSING OF THE JIM CROW VIGILANTES 


“The law wasn’t made for mules 
and niggers! If they work good and 
hard and stay in their places they 
don’t need Jaw.”! This exhortation 
from a white South Carolina farmer 
contains the mental attitude and tra- 
dition that long stimulated and sus- 
tained the vigilante agents of white 
supremacy. 


Peculiar for the most part to the 
Southern frontier of the United 
States, these groups were the trustees 
of a mandate to keep Negroes set 
apart and within the bounds ordained 
by the white communities they repre- 
sented, True, the lynch mob and the 
Klan (the two had much in com- 
mon and often were intermingled) 
had existed, though mainly in a mild 
and burlesque form,” before Negroes 
were set free from slavery and 
placed in an ecological position vis- 
a-vis the wite community. But the 
word “lynch” did not even gain the 
denotation of putting a man to death 
until the fears and malcontent of Re- 
construction days inflamed a white 
belief that Negroes should be “regu- 
lated.” 


In years following, the proportion 
of Negro victims rose rapidly, 
amounting to more than four out of 
five of well over 4,000 known lynch 
victims.* However, the characteristics 
of these victims — and more about 
that later — were rather widely 
known. Not so well-known were the 
members of the vigilante mobs them- 
selves. 


To begin with, in contradiction to 
the popular fallacy that lynchers 
came exclusively from “insecure ele- 
ments” and low income roustabouts, 
competent studies * have revealed that 
all kinds and classes of citizens, in- 
cluding both sexes, were often moved 
to take more than a spectator’s role 
in the executions. Although most 
lynchers were young men in their 
twenties, older men were known to 
lead young ones into the situation, 
then hang back and let the young- 
sters do the work, Another curious 
age difference showed up in a com- 


By Nathan Hare, Chicago, Illinois 


parison of the sex of lynchers, Most 
male lynchers were young adults, but 
most female lynchers were middle- 
aged. 


The lynchers and the Klansmen 
typically — though by no means ex- 
clusively — sprouted up in sparsely 
settled regions of the South, flourish- 
ing most in small, backward towns 
in the remote hinterland, almost al- 
ways more distant than six miles 
from the borders of any big city. 


Above all, the sparser the popula- 
tion of a given place the more were 
leading citizens likely to appear in 
the mobs. In general, popular sup- 
port was evident in the kind of 
hands-off policy followed by public 
officials who neglected to take stern 
measures to repress lynch-law. Also, 
there was the tendency for onlookers 
to congregate as unprotesting specta- 
tors, sometimes becoming a cheering 
audience. Such crowds often num- 
bered in the thousands, many of them 
curiosity seekers who had come a 
day’s journey to see the “sport.” 


Sometimes the victims would be 
placed on public display, and men 
would crop the ears, fingers and toes 
for souvenirs. However, this is just 
one of the things that suggest the 
symbolic nature of lynchings. One of 
the best indications is the fact that 
the lynched Negro need not have 
been guilty. And something more 
than mistaken identity is involved 
here, for a mob on a manhunt, led 
by baying bloodhounds, easily be- 
came so keyed-up as to find them- 
selves unable to bypass any Negro 
the bloodhounds happened to stop in 
front of. Indeed, once the lynch 
mob’s passions were aroused, almost 
any Negro would do. 


Even refutation of the accusations 
by reputable physicians made no 
difference when the charge was rape. 
At most a mock trial was held, 
though generally for the purpose of 
establishing guilt. Vigilantes merely 
insisted that lynchings were neces- 
sary to “protect white women.” And 
yet, only one out of six of all lynch 


victims had even been accused, ini- 
tially, of rape.‘ 


Today, the lynch mob has angled 
underground, and its victims, now 
generally much less numerous, are 
typically tossed in the river in keep- 
ing with the mob’s current under- 
ground flavor. Nonetheless, the lynch- 
ings are seldom secrets within the 
local community, and the executions 
appear to take on a private aspect 
mainly to dodge the danger of fed- 
eral chastisement. The local citizens 
are still inclined to believe in the 
“absolute guilt” of a potential vic- 
tim — and “in reality, lynchings 
come out of that state of mind more 
than out of the crimes committed.” 7 


Yet in their day-to-day lives, 
lynchers, like gangsters and profes- 
sional thieves, may follow the high- 
est codes of honesty and loyalty to 
their own world.® In their vigilante 
action, they are merely substituting 
for the law they feel inadequate or 
neglectful of the interests of the white 
community, In addition to this, once 
the mob gains momentum it may 
sweep reluctant citizens into active 
participation. “The individual who 
disagrees with the action proposed 
for the crowd may hesitate to make a 
more moderate proposal lest he seem 
insufficiently concerned or even dis- 
loyal. . . .” leaving himself open to 
the label “nigger lover” from the 
sneering mob.? 


According to Turner and Surace, 
“organizations such as the Ku Klux 
Klan and other vigilante groups act 
as self-appointed “custodians of pa- 
triotism” and are fairly widely ac- 
cepted as such.” In the deep South 
the lynch mob became almost insti- 
tutional, and the Klan was a “legally 
constituted secret society,” with a 
charter and a legal status.” These 
vigilantes drew inspiration from the 
prejudices imbedded in the mores 
and the milieu of traditions in which 
they developed. In fact, the Klan 
counted a number of the “better ele- 
ments” among its members, and, as 
we have already seen, there were of- 
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ten leading citizens in the lynch 
mob.” 


In many localities there was a pub- 
lic belief that unless a Negro was 
lynched now and then, law and or- 
der itself could not prevail. Thus, 
it is no accident that few lynchers 
were ever brought to trial in such 
communities, and generally went free 
when they did appear in court. 


This condition remains even to- 
day in the scattered localities where 
intermittent lynchings still take 
place. As late as 1959, when Mack 
Charles Parker was dragged from an 
unguarded cell by night, lynched, 
then thrown in the river waters, the 
Pearl River Circuit judge was asked 
by a news reporter what he thought 
would be the fate of the lynchers 
when once they were discovered. The 
judge replied, “If that woman had 
been a member of my family, they 
wouldn’t have to look very far to dis- 
cover who took him.” ® 


The prosecuting attorney at once 
confessed that 

If people here ask me if I 
would prosecute this case en- 
thusiastically, I tell them, “Hell, 
no!” FBI agents asked me once 
if I though anybody in the coun- 
ty would withhold information 
on the lynching from them, I 
told ’em I didn’t think anybody 
in the county would give them 
any information. 

Eventually, the FBI decided it had 
solved the crime and turned over the 
names of the suspects to the judge 
whereupon he said he would keep the 
names a secret until the regular ses- 
sions of court to be held six months 
later. To this day, it appears that the 
judge has kept his secret. 

All the foregoing merely confirms 
the contention that lynch mobs flour- 
ished in those times and places in 
which the public feeling was that 
law officials were unauthorized or 
uninclined to uphold the interests of 
white supremacy, that is, keep the 
Negroes in “their place.” Once hav- 
ing concluded that the law had failed 
to represent white supremacy, these 
vigilantes took it on themselves 
to represent the law. Indeed, in 
some localities the lynch mob and the 
Klan implicitly became the law, en- 
joying even the respect and appro- 
bation of official lawmen, Their suc- 


cess was due, in many cases, to a 
simple condition of laxity or corrup- 
tion on the part of law officers, 
though the law officers were them- 
selves sometimes being held in check 
by higher authorities. 

As for the Klan, it not only was 
accorded public approval. The secu- 
lar endorsements were generally sanc- 
tioned by the clergy, many of whom 
preached that the Klan was an emis- 
sary of divine decree. As a matter 
of fact, the Klan, which became a 
synonym for white intimidation of 
Negroes, was founded by a Baptist 
preacher, believed representative of 
his peers among the middle class 
protestant clergy of his day."© The 
founder eventually turned to prophet- 
ism, and finally “sold” the organiza- 
tion to his successor. 


Also of insterest is the name of 
the Klan ritual, Kloran, apparently 
a phonetic wedding of Klan and Ko- 
ran, the Mohammedan bible. Like 
most religico-secret societies the Klan 
was given to superfluous ritual, sec- 
retive to the point of mystery (out- 
wardly manifested in grotesque re- 
galia and, sometimes, burlesque acti- 
vities) and embodying both these as- 
pects in the grandiose hierarchy of 
titles assigned its members of “ 
ble” or charismatic rank, 

The very first “Imperial Wizard” 
took as his task “the salvation of the 
white man’s civilization from sub- 
mergence by the colored races,” and 
in every way the execution of a plan 
reputed to “Almighty God for the 
Christian, Protestant redemption of 
the world.” Toward its nativistic 
end, the Klan was not only anti- 
Negro. It was anti-Catholic, anti-Jew- 
ish, and anti-everything its members 
did not count among the “natural” 
American, including the American 
Indian. 

What then caused the reign of 
lynch-law to crumble? Despite the 
fact that Raper ® discovered an ec- 
onomic influence on lynching, in that 
whenever the value of cotton per 
acre went down the number of 
lynched Negroes went up, that is not 
all of the story. Another important 
factor was the defeat of public steer- 
ing and support of whatever lynch 
momentum economic factors pro- 
pelled. In short, “what the agitator 
does is to activate the most primitive 
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and immediate, the most inchoate 
and dispersed reactions of his fol- 
lowers to the general trends of his 
contemporary society.” ! 


And so we re-analyzed Raper’s sta- 
tistics and found a signal turning 
point in Jim Crow vigilantism im- 
mediately followin, in 1920, the first 
use of federal intervention. Since 
1920, in spite of the fact that poli- 
ticians and officials on the whole have 
failed to support strongly an anti- 
lynch law,” the volume of lynchings 
have never exceeded the number of 
lynchings prevented. As would-be 
lynchings are thwarted, completed 
lynchings decrease, though the 
change in the rate of prevented 
lynchings typically lags one or two 
years behind the shift in the rate 
of lynchings actually executed. 


The fatal blow to Jim Crow vigi- 
lantism was struck on February 9, 
1920, when the governor of Ken- 
tucky took steps necessary to gain 
federal backing (declared a state of 
lawlessness), and thereby quashed an 
attempted lynching in the city of 
Lexington. In the ensuing battle six 
members of the mob were killed and 
at least fifty fell wounded from mili- 
tary fire, but the stubborn mob only 
reluctantly parted with its determi- 
nation to lynch the Negro involved 
and his lawful protectors. Subse- 
quently, a congressional investiga- 
tion was held.” 


Today, the federal government’s 
job is far short of finished. But since 
it first stepped in in 1920-21, Jim 
Crow vigilantism has never been the 
same. 
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THE EMPEROR JONES RECROWNED 


By Waldo P. Phillips, Los Angeles, California 


Many times I was drawn to the 
performance of the play, The Em- 
peror Jones, to enjoy the skillful 
execution of Charles Gilpin, who pro- 
jected this majestic quality which 
exalted the play beyond the ferine 
intentions of the author. I was drawn 
again to gaze upon the faces of the 
audience as they sat enraptured in 
what they felt was a mythical world. 


I wondered what the reactions of 
the players and the audience would 
be if they knew they were engaged 
in the reincarnation of a Negro from 
Texas, W. H. Ellis, Esquire, a man 
whom Eugene O’Neill met in Mexico 
City, and from whom he received his 
inspiration to dramatize and deroga- 
tize this Negro royalty. I also won- 
dered as to the number of persons 
who hated the Negro, but had gained 
fame and fortune by preying upon 
the genius of his soul. I thought of 
this great golden voice, Jules Bledsoe 
from Waco, Texas, who syncopated 
the folk song Ole Man River before 
Kern and Hammerstein staked their 
copyright to it. 


Yes, I knew Ellis many years be- 
fore he became an international cel- 
ebrity. I knew him in Cuero, Texas, 
as he worked around livery stables, 
hide houses, bars, and doing farm 
work on a share crop level. Many 
times I had seen him dripping with 
sweat stop and gaze into the dis- 
tance and dream of his emancipa- 
tion from his social lazarette and 
utter; “I have been here before and 
left civilizations yet unsurpassed. Be- 
fore I leave again I will sophisticate 
my inheritance beyond compare. My 
present state is not my end, for, I 
am saved for a greater destiny.” 


Duke Ellis entered manhood with 
the coming of the Twentieth Century. 
He was a powerfully built handsome 
man. He had the ability to talk his 
way to anything he desired. Behind 
this free-flowing talk was a deadly 
cunningness which would remove 
any obstacles he met. His exploits in 
Texas were many. The most pro- 
nounced incident was his career in 
the Texas Rangers. It was pro- 
nounced but short. It ended because 
a small fortune disappeared from a 


ranch the Rangers were guarding 
This incident did not diminish his 
status in the eyes of the wealthy Tex- 
ans who seemed to be attached to 
him. 


One of his wealthy Texas friends 
took him to Washington, D.C., dur- 
ing the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Here Ellis’ superior quali- 
ties of a statesman emerged. He was 
at home with diplomats and ambas- 
sadors. His importance increased to 
the point that the President appoint- 
ed him as Assistant Ambassador to 
Abyssinia, which is now Ethiopia. 
This was done because Ellis had 
somehow become connected with an 
Abyssinian diplomat and had im- 
pressed him of his royal destiny to 
the point that the Abyssinian inter- 
ceded on his behalf to the President 
to obtain his appointment. Ellis was 
to carry the notification of the Pres- 
ident’s ratification of the commercial 
treaty with King Menelik II. John 
Hay, the Secretary of State, assured 
him that he would have all of the 
usual diplomatic privileges when he 
arrived in Addis-Ababa. Ellis readi- 
ly accepted, and he became the first 
Negro Ambassador. 


Ellis was not contented with this 
glorified position alone. He made 
contacts among friends of his wealthy 
Texans, informing them of the pos- 
sible wealth which could be accumu- 
lated in Africa from ivory, gold and 
diamonds. He showed them his ap- 
pointment from the President, and 
how convenient it would be for him 
to gather the wealth of Africa be- 
hind his diplomatic immunity. Fllis 
convinced them to financially spon- 
sor him in this venture, which they 
gladly did. 


En route to Africa the senior Am- 
bassador had mysteriously and con- 
veniently disappeared. By this divine 
act Ellis became number one to pre- 
sent the treaty. Months later the body 
of the senior Ambassador was wash- 
ed upon the shores of France. Ellis 
was never questioned regarding the 
incident of the missing Ambassador. 


With showmanship befitting a pro- 


entrance and presented the treaty. 
Ellis made King Menelik II realize 
that he was the sole cause of the ex- 
istence of the treaty. He assured the 
King of America’s admiration of his 
country. The King was so impressed 
with this display that Ellis was made 
a Duke, and offered a position in 
the King’s administration befitting 
his recent title. Duke Ellis accepted 
this offer with a conniving joy. 


From this position Duke at once 
started his royal escapades. He 
dressed and acted as if he were king. 
He had swords dangling from both 
of his sides. His chest was covered 
with medals and ribbons. His harem 
left nothing to be desired, and it 
equalled any before and those to 
come after his time. All money com- 
ing into the palace passed through 
his hands. He had manipulated the 
King to a minor role, a King in 
name only. For three dashing years 
Duke Ellis wore the crown. He ac- 
cumulated a fortune, wasted it, and 
accumulated others which he shipped 
to America. Jealous court officials at 
last convinced the King of the Duke’s 
true nature and purpose. The King 
issued an order for the capture and 
imprisonment of the Duke. The Duke 
being aware of his ebbing royalty, 
quietly slipped to America. 


He made his headquarters in New 
York with his wife, a daughter of 
a Swedish ship captain. He became 
the toast of Broadway. He had 
reached the meccas of his predestined 
Texas dreams. Not being contented 
with his fame and fortune, he con- 
tinued to engage in skillfully ar- 
ranged semi-legal schemes. Many 
were so outrageous that he was 
forced to flee America. He went to 
Mexico City and gained entrance into 
the confidence of the Emperor by 
official letters of introduction from 
persons in Washington, D.C. He was 
given a diplomatic position. He 
dressed in his Spanish regalia daily 
and rode throughout the city in fan- 
cy carriages. This is where Eugene 
O’Neill met him and gained his in- 
spiration for his play: “The Em- 


fessional ringmaster Ellis made his#™peror Jones.” 
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For many years Duke Ellis played 
his role to the applause of the world 
until he achieved a satiety, Later he 
returned to Cuero, Texas, to remin- 
isce with his escapades upon the 
royal stage: Life. 


CENTENNIAL 


(Continued from Page 170) 
P.S.—My letter did not get off 


several days ago when it was written. 
This gives me a chance to enclose 
clippings taken from the N. Y. Times 
and Amsterdam News. 

I'll bet that before the four years 
are over you will be so disgusted 
with Confederate propaganda you 
will be forced to answer some of it. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. W. S. 


In answer to Dr. Scott’s letter, the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History is not an official 
member organization of the Civil 
War Centennial Commission. Our 
connection with the Centennial Com- 
mission was suggested by Col. West 
Hamilton, a Negro member of the 
Civil War Centennial Commission of 
the District of Columbia, Col. Ham- 
ilton feared that the part played by 
the Negro in the Civil War would be 
misrepresented or omitted, if left 
solely to the arrangements of the 
various state commissions, or to 
plans of many of the participating 
self-interest groups, such as _ the 
Daughters of the Confederacy. Col. 
Hamilton thought that our organiza- 
tion might best assure the authen- 
ticity of the historical facts concern- 
ing roles in which Negroes were to 
be portrayed. He did not want the 
Negro left out, to sulk on the side- 
lines, while others reaped all of the 
glory; but he did not want Negro 
participation related to the glorifi- 
cation of “Uncle Tom.” He wanted 
a true portrayal of the Negro fight- 
ing men (186,000 soldiers and 
29,000 sailors, more than 50,000 of 
whom were killed in action), includ- 
ing twenty winners of the Congress- 
ional Medal of Honor. 

Col. Hamilton arranged a meeting 
with Maj. Gen, U. S. Grant, 3rd, 
Chairman, and Mr. Karl S. Betts, 
Executive Director, of the Centennial 
Commission for officers of our \As- 
sociation, The officers were made 
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members of the Commission’s Ad- 
visory Council and the Association 
was authorized to coordinate Negro 
History aspects of celebrations. Mr. 
Betz furnished our Association with 
the official government records of 
Negro Congressional Medal of Hon- 
or Winners during the Civil War and 
gave suggestions concerning how we 
might get organizations to portray 
Negro participation in the Civil War. 
He said that Jewish Veterans, Hun- 
garians, Norwegians and other racial 
groups had plans along this line. 
Asked about money, Mr. Betz told 
us that no funds had been appropri- 
ated for this purpose. All funds were 
allocated to the Centennial Commis- 
sion and to the state commissions. A 
state commission could use some of 
its funds to portray the role of the 
Negro if it so desired. 


With no money to stage pageants 
and big celebrations at present, the 
Association has ‘been engaged in an 
educational program related to Ne- 
ero participation during the Civil 
War period. We have plans to co- 
operate with other organizations 
planning more elaborate celebrations 
in 1963 and 1965. We have no inter- 
est in supporting any type of propa- 
ganda, Our interest is solely in his. 
torical truth, which, we know, will 
promote social justice. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History knows as 
well as does Dr. Scott that the Cen- 
tennial will be used in the South to 
glorify the Confederacy and the un- 
democratic principles for which it 
stood. Should we withdraw and stop 
telling the true story because of this 
propaganda? We think not. 

Our Association in reality oper- 
ates outside of the Centennial Com- 
mission. The true problem is related 
to the independent functioning of 
the state commissions under the Cen- 
tennial Commission. Just as in every- 
day life, the actions of the “sov- 
ereign” states of Louisiana, Alabama 
and Mississippi might pose embar- 
rasing problems for our national 
government, a centennial program 
left to the tender mercies of such 
states leaves much to be desired on 
the part of those who have respect 
for truth and human dignity. How 
do you fight it? Certainly not by 
withdrawing from the battle, but we 
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must use the forces of education and 
justice on both state and national 
levels. 

In this whole connection, the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History would be glad to 
know what it can do that it is not 
now doing, and is capable of doing. 
We cannot withdraw from the Cen- 
tennial Commission, because we are 
not members of ii. We can only ad- 
vise Negroes and others who partici- 
pate with the state commissions 
(which control most of the celebra- 
tions) to fight for truth and justice. 
We can advise Negroes and others 
who are interested in historical truth 
to support our Association with 
funds, so that it might work more 
effectively. Finally, we advise all 
who are interested in truth and jus- 
tice to plan and finance celebrations 
which will depict the glorious contri- 
butions of the Negro during the Civil 


War period. All other racial extrac- . 


tions are financing programs and 
are claiming their shares of the glo- 
ry. Should the Negro alone be left 
outside the pale? 


JIM CROW 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
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TEXAS 


Houston, Texas 


March 15, 1961 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 


I am enclosing herewith two 


checks for twenty-five dollars 
($25) each. These two checks are 
the initial payment of twenty-five 
dollars on life memberships for the 
two listed persons. I should like to 
ask you to write to each of these 
persons acknowledging receipt and 
indicating that you are setting up ac- 
counts in which they may make pay- 
ments totaling $75.00 to complete 
their life memberships. I believe Dr. 
Roett will pay his out right away. He 
takes a great interest in the work of 
the Association and has for a long 
time made contributions and taken 
subscriptions. 


Under separate cover I am sending 
a picture of our Negro History Week 
program participants. We have start- 
ed a life membership drive. If you 
have on hand any new letterheads 
or brochures which carry my name 
(as a vice president as from the last 
meeting) I would like to have a few. 
I will tell you why, I want to start 
writing some letters to prospective 
persons for life membership and I 
would like to use authoritative ma- 
terials to authenticate my approach. 


I would like to ask if you can put 
the picture and article that | am 
sending in the Bulletin as soon as 
possible so it will show that we are 


behind this move for 
through life memberships. 


support 


You will get another letter from 
me as soon as I can get all details 
worked out for a report on our mem- 
bership and Bulletin subscription 
drive. 

Best wishes for you and the staff. 

Sincerely, 


J. Reuben Sheeler 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS IN NEGRO 
HISTORY WEEK FEATURE AT 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Dr. Helen G. Edmunds, Professor 
of History at North Carolina College, 
gave the major address for Negro 
History Week Assembly at Texas 
Southern University in Houston, Tex- 
as. With exceptional vigor Dr. Ed- 
monds emphasized the importance 
of Negro History as a driving force 
in advancement of the aspirations of 
new rising people of color. 


New Life members of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History were presented as a 
part of the program. Along with Dr. 
J. Reuben Sheeler, new vice Presi- 
dent of the Association, were three 
additions who join in life interest. 


Participants in Texas Southern University Program on Negro History Week. 


Left to right—Dr. J. Reuben Sheeler, Mrs. A 


nna Dupree, Dr. Helen G. Ed- 


monds, Guest Speaker; Dr. William P. Robinson and Dr. M. Jourdan Atkinson. 
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Mrs, Anna Dupree was presented her 
life membership certificate. Mrs, Du- 
pree has long maintained a deep in- 
terest in and contributed to the work 
of the Association. She has led in 
the contribution to and establishment 
of several welfare institutions of 
Houston for the betterment of Negro 
life in her community, and holds 
numerous awards and citations for 
services to the cause of Negro wel- 
fare. 

Dr. Rupert O. Roett joins the list 
of life members after a long number 
of years of interest in Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson and the Association’s work. 
Practicing in Houston since 1919, 
Dr. Roett contributed time and mon- 
ey toward developing hospital serv- 
ices in his community. He was re- 
cently honored at the opening of the 
New Riverside General Hospital in 
Houston. 

Dr. William P. Robinson is anoth- 
er long time supporter and member 
of the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. Head of the Depart- 
ment of Government at Texas South- 
ern University, Dr. Robinson takes 
much interest in his minor field of 
study, history. 

Newly elected to vice presidency in 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro History, J. Reuben Sheeler is ini- 
tiating a movement to increase the 
life membership roll of the Associa- 
tion. He expresses great hope for 
an impressive response throughout 
the nation. 


ALABAMA 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK AT 
BRIGHTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON, ALABAMA 


By Thomas B. Crawford 


Negro History Week was observed 
at Brighton High School through the 
presentation of two assembly pro- 
grams in addition to meaningful ac- 
tivities conducted in the various 
classrooms, These learning situations 
were planned to focus attention on 
the theme for this year: “Freedom 
and Democracy for the Negro After 
One Hundred Years, 1861-1961.” 

Monday’s program featured Dr. 
John W. Nilxon, local dentist and 
civic worker, as guest speaker. Dr. 
Nixon gave a dynamic and informa- 
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tive thumbnail sketch of the literary 
works by Birmingham Negro writers. 
Dr. Nixon continuously held his au- 
dience spellbound through his hu- 
morous injections. To climax his 
participation on the Negro History 
Observance, Dr. Nixon gave a stir- 
ring vocal rendition of “Old Man 


Roxetta McCoy, Ethel Duncan, Mary Lee Rice, 
row—Rev. C. B. Lewis, Dean of Chapel, sponsor; Rev. W. 


River” upon request from the au- 
dience. 

The final program, which was held 
on Friday, February 17, featured a 
symposium which was composed of 
Negro History Club members who 
discussed such topics as “The Civil 
War and Freedom,” “Major Contri- 
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butions of the Free Negro,” and “The 
Voice of the New Negro.” 

Miss Edwena Reed served as fac- 
ulty sponsor. Both programs were re- 
ceived favorably by all who wit- 
nessed them. The members of the 
Negro History Club, which is spon- 


1961 Negro History Week at Natchez Junior College, Natchez, Mississippi; Left to right: Front row—Celia Flowers, 
Thera Dixon, Ruby Lee Hunt, Daisy Markin and Murdies Bailey; Second 
M. Freeman, of Southern University, guest speaker; L. Kind, 


Head of Social Science Department and Director of the Natchez Junior College Glee Club, J. M. McEwen, Dean of In- 


struction and V. R. Hines, Head of English Department; Third row—Booker T. W: 


Hampton, Jr., Samuel Watkins and William McNealy. 


NEW YORK 


, Joseph Anderson, Charles 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Negro History Breakfast—New York Branch, March 19, 1961, at the Riviera 


Terrace on Broadway. 
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sored by Mr. Thomas B. Crawford, 


served as ushers and guides for the 
week’s activities. Mr. Charles A. 
Brown is principal of Brighton High 
School, Brighton, Alabama. 


Negro History Display 

Through the courtesy of Dr. J. W. 
Nixon, a local dentist, and Mr. 
Charles A. Brown, principal of 
Brighton High School, the Brighton 
student body and visitors had an 
opportunity to view a special Negro 
History exhibit. This display, the 
“Afro-Literary Collection,” is a 
group of literary works produced by 
Negroes in the metropolitan area of 
Birmingham, Alabama. This signifi- 
cant collection of materials often re- 
ferred to as the Brown-Nixon col- 
lection, consists of such literary ef- 
forts as books, booklets, newspapers, 
magazine, pamphlets, articles, tracts, 
poetry, manuscripts, documents, and 
photographs that were produced en- 
tirely by persons of African descent. 

To be found in this rich collection 
are many rare works, long since out 
of print, which reflect some of the 
ideas, thoughts, and activities of the 
Negro in his upward journey here 
in Jones Valley. The collectors of 
these works hold that one great 
strength of the writings is the his- 
torical and sociological data includ- 
ed in them, and the various authors’ 
interpretations of the times in which 
they lived and wrote. The first work 
in this collection came off the press 
in 1890 while the most recent effort 
was produced in 1961. Viewers of 
this collection in exhibit-form pro- 
claim it as invaluable, and of great 
importance to exeryone in our com- 
munity. They praised its literary and 
cultural implications for our times. 
This exhibit was also shown at Miles 


College and Rosedale High School. 


OHN BROWN 
) (Continued from Page 180) 
circulation by June 14, 1860. The 
committee was not successful in 
learning who sponsored the raid. 
The hearings were typified by long, 
drawn-out harangues in which wit- 
nesses questioned resorted to all 
types of subterfuges. 

In conclusion it may be said with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy that 
Northern reaction to the raid was 


somewhat mild and restrained. The 
ones who capitalized most on it were 
the politicians, the abolitionists, the 
stage producers, and _ publishing 
houses. 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. 


The U.S. Supreme Court voted 5 
to 4 to uphold the one-year prison 
term given Carl Braden and Frank 
Wilkinson for their refusal to co- 
operate with the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

One of Braden’s attorneys, the Rt. 
Rev. C. Ewbank Tucker, AME Zion 
bishop of Kentucky, immediately an- 
nounced that a re-hearing will be 
asked “in view of the vigorous dis- 
senting opinions in the case.” 

Bishop Tucker is a director and 
member of the legal committee of 
the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, New Orleans, which employs 
Braden as a field secretary and edi- 
tor. SCEF is a Southwide interracial 
organization for racial integration 
and civil rights. 

The majority of the court held 
that Braden and Wilkinson were 
guilty of contempt because they re- 
fused to answer questions which were 
pertinent to the subjects under in- 
quiry by the HUAC. 

The subjects under inquiry were 
defined as “Communist infiltration 
into basic Southern industry and 
Communist Party propaganda activi- 
ties in the Southern part of the Uni- 
ted States.” The hearing on these 
subjects was held in Atlanta, Ga., in 
July, 1958. 

Justice Hugo Black delivered a 
strong dissent in which he was joined 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
Justice William O. Douglas. Douglas 
wrote a separate dissent in which he 
was joined by Black, Warren and 
Justice William J. Brennan. 


Black declared that the majority 
opinion is “a decision which may 
well strip the Negro of the aid of 
many of the white people who have 
been willing to speak up in his be- 
half. 

“If the HUAC is to have the pow- 
er to interrogate everyone who is 
called a Communist, there: is one 
thing certain beyond the peradven- 
ture of a doubt — no legislative 
committee, state or federal, will have 
trouble finding cause to subpoena all 
persons anywhere who take a public 
stand for or against segregation. 

“The lesson to be learned from 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


KNOW YOUR HISTORY 
By Jesse H. Roy 


A famous acquaintance of Sojurn- 
er Truth of whom we learned recent- 
ly, and one of the greatest orators 
of his time, was Frederick Douglass. 
Douglass was born in Maryland 
about February 14, 1817. 

Early in life he longed to learn to 
read, and did everything he could to 
educate himself. He was given a little 
assistance by a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding mistress. Then, when her 
husband forced her to stop teaching 
the little slave boy, Douglass bribed 
the white school children with cook- 
ies to tell him the words he wanted 
to know. 

With all the hard work he had to 
do, and the little spare time he had, 
education for Frederick Douglass 
was a slow process. He did not give 
up, however, but took every chance 
he could to learn more, for he real- 
ized that education would be of the 
greatest help to him in his fight for 
freedom. 

When he was twenty-one years old, 
Douglass went to work in a shipyard 
near Baltimore. Here he was ill-treat- 
ed; and because he would always 
fight back, he was once beaten al- 
most to death by a group of preju- 
diced whites. 

This treatment caused Douglass to 
decide to run away. He saved what 
money he could; then borrowed a 
sailor suit from a friendly seaman. 
Other friends loaned him a certifi- 
cate which stated that the owner was 
a free American. Thus protected, at 
least temporarily, Douglass fled to 
New York. From there, he was safe- 
ly led by agents of the Underground 
Railroad to New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, 

Chance brought Douglass to the 
attention of William Lloyd Garrison, 
a staunch Abolitionist, who helped 
the young runaway with his educa- 
tion and encouraged him in many 
ways. 

Soon the name of Frederick 
Douglass was known throughout Mas- 
sachusetts and in many other North- 
ern states. He was acclaimed as a 
powerful and persuasive orator, For 
his excellence in speaking and his 


sincerity, Douglass was chosen as a 
lecturer for the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society. In this capacity, he 
traveled widely through the North 
making speeches against slavery. In 
fact, he went to England for the 
same cause. Here his sincerity and 
natural eloquence won for him many 
friends and for his race, many ad- 
vocates of freedom for the slaves. 


One of the most exciting adven- 
tures of Douglass’ life grew out of 
his friendship with John Brown, the 
Martyr of Harper’s Ferry. A letter to 
John Brown from Douglass was 
found among John Brown’s papers, 
and the sheriff in Philadelphia where 
Douglass was living at the time, was 
ordered to arrest Mr. Douglass as a 
conspirator. Fortunately, the tele- 
graph operator who received the 
message was a friend. He put the 
dispatch in his pocket, found Doug- 
lass with the help of the Under- 
ground Railroad, and urged him to 
leave town. 


Douglass immediately destroyed 
all the letters and papers that could 
be used against him and fled to Can- 
ada — just in time, too, for his 
house was soon surrounded by police 
who sought to bring him back to 
Virginia, possibly to be hanged. 


From Canada, Douglass went to 
England a second time to escape the 
dragnet put out for him by his ene- 
mies. He was kindly received by the 
English as usual, and his English 
friends purchased his freedom for 
seven hundred fifty dollars. Of this 
experience Douglass later wrote, “I 
fled from the talons of the American 
eagle and nestled in the mane of the 
Britich lion.” ! 


As a free man, Douglass not only 
continued to lecture against slavery, 
but edited an Abolitionist newspaper 
called “The North Star.” He also 
published two books about his life 
as a slave, His paper was published 
in Rochester, New York, the city 
Douglass had chosen for his home. 
Soon the name of Frederick Douglass 
became known everywhere in the 
North. 

But life was not always easy for 
him. Sometimes, hoodlums broke up 
his lectures by throwing stones or 


rotton eggs at Douglass and his audi- 
ences. Once in a while, even more 
violent methods were used by hate 
mongers. Buildings in which the Ab- 
olitionists met were sometimes burnt 
to the ground. Nothing, however, 
could keep Douglass from saying 
and writing what he believed to be 

During the Civil War, Douglass 
sent two sons to the war as Union 
soldiers, and helped to recruit many 
more young Negroes in the fight for 
their own freedom. 

When the War was over, Douglass 
was selected to serve his country in 
several capacities. He became, among 
other things, Minister to Haiti, and 
later, Recorder of Deeds, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

At the present time, a drive is on 
to restore the home of Frededick 
Douglass, and to make of it a nation- 
al shrine of which all Americans 
can be proud. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Write an original skit, story, or 
playlet on how Frederick Douglass 
learned to read. 

2. Compare the lives of Harriet 
Tubman, Sojourner Truth, and Fred- 
erick Douglass, Tell what they had 
in common. 

3. If ever you visit Washington, be 
sure to see Frederick Douglass’ home 
in Anacostia, D.C. 


1. Progress of a Race. by H. F. 
Kleitzing and W. H. Crogman. J. 
L. Nichols & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 1898. 


LETTER 


200 E. Auburn Ave. 

Bellefontaine, Ohio 

March 2, 1961 
I still think The Negro History 
Bulletin is one of the oustanding in- 
tellectually educative magazines in 


the United States. 


My recipe for ultimate drowning of 
racial prejudice, is primarily that of 
educating the oncoming Negro chil- 
dren scholastically and generally. 
Prejudice gradually will wilt under 
mental superiority — as is now be- 
coming apparent—in recognition of 
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the outstanding abilities of certain 
members of the Negro race. 

We have examples of this in Ohio 
and also definitely in Bellefontaine, 
from where I write — some gifted 
people of the above race so proving. 

The Negro History Week here was 
exceptionally productive. Programs 
of the two races collectively being 
given through the entire week. The 
Rev. Cooper, Pastor of the Grace 
A.M.E. Church, gave the initial ser- 
mon of the week at the large Method- 
ist Church (white) here. 

I have a little colored friend who 
during a visit at my home, took a 
great fancy to a kitten I had. 

Would the little mention, “A Plea” 
in verse enclosed, somewhat descrip- 
tive, be in place in The Bulletin— 
with or without a short heading? 

Very, very sincerely and appreci- 
atively, 

Yours, 


Madge Acton Mansfield 


A PLEA 


iA little girl, of color dark, 
Unto my province came, 
Her purpose—this, it friendship 
was, 


And Rosalind her name. 


I asked her, should she like to 
stay, 
She said, “Oh, yes, I will, 
If you will let me only play 
With, once, your kit kat, Jill”. 
She stood up—with the kitten, 
small, 
Close held within her arm, 
Then asked, in trembling, child- 
spoke voice, 
“Oh, may I keep it, ‘marm’ ”? 


The little girl went down the 
street ; 
F’er bold her ministry, 
Unto the tiny purring cat — 
Respondent to such plea. 
—Madge Acton Mansfield 
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Student and Negro History Display 
at Brighton High School, Brighton, 
Alabama. The “New Negro” has 
greater pride of race. Story, P. 185. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


Three centures long, long ago 
Africans were brought to ‘America 
you know 
They were made slaves to farm and 
work 
The Master gave them a hard lash 
and a jerk 
In spite of this treatment they sang 
spiritual songs 
They said, “I hope dey won’t treat us 
dis way for long.” 
In eighteen hundred and sixty-three 
“Abe” Lincoln set 4 million Negroes 
free. 
Some became famous, others loyal 
and true 
Just compare their lives with you. 
White men and Black men must 
cooperate 
To help make America strong and 
great. 
Do your bit and the job will get 
done 
Just as these great ones. 
Frederick Douglas, statesman brave, 
A spokesman for his people was the 
part he played. 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Poet 
Laureate, 
Marion Anderson, singer so great 
George W. Carver is in the Hall of 
Fame 
The Lowly peanut gave him his 
great name. 
Benjamin Banneker, made the first 
clock here to 
wake us all. 
“Wilt, the Stilt” is an athlete so tall. 
These people have played their part 
So it’s time for you and I to make 
our start. 
Myrna Davis 
Grade 6 
Booker T. Washington School 


BRADEN 
(Continued from Page 187) 


these two cases is, to my mind, clear. 
Liberty, to be secure for any, must 
be secure for all — even the most 
misearable merchants of hate and un- 
popular ideas.” 

Justice Douglas wrote: “At the bot- 
tom of this case are this Court’s 
decisions in Pennsylvania v, Nelson, 
holding that Congress did not en- 
trust to the states protection of the 
Federal Government against sedi- 
tion, and Brown v. Board of Educa- 
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tion, holding that racial segregation 
of students in public schools is un- 
constitutional.” 

Justice Black spelled it out further 
by saying: “The petitioner in this 
case has for some time been at odds 
with strong sentiment favoring ra- 
cial segregation in his home state 
of Kentucky. A white man himself, 
the petitioner has nonetheless spoken 
out strongly against that sentiment. 

“This activity, which once before 
resulted in his being charged with a 
serious crime, seems also to have 
been the primary reason for his be- 
ing called before the Un-American 
Activities Committee.” 

Black’s opinion described Braden’s 
“previous crime” as follows: “In 
1954 petitioner and his wife were 
indicted and petitioner was convicted 
of sedition by the State of Kentucky, 
for which he received a sentence of 
imprisonment for 15 years. 

“This prosecution grew out of 
events surrounding petitioner’s help- 
ing a Negro family to purchase a 
home in an all-white suburb of Lou- 
isville. The charges against petitioner 
and his wife were eventually dis- 
missed following this court’s decision 
in Pennsylvania v. Nelson.” For the 
Braden’s version of the case, see Anne 


Braden, “The Wall Between.” 


VOTING RIGHTS 


Fayette County, located in south- 
western Tennessee, is populated by 
21,000 Negroes and 7.500 whites. 
For 80 years Negroes in Fayette 
County had not registered to vote un- 
til the Original Fayette County Civic 
and Welfare League in June 1959, 
launched a voter registration drive. 
Since that time more than 2,000 Ne- 
groes have registered to vote in the 
face of most severe forms of re- 
pression. 

In order to register people stood 
all day in the hot sun on the colored 
side of the registration place. One 
day whites painted the courthouse 
with the result that paint fell on the 
Negroes. But they still stood in line. 
One day many women fainted, but 
they were supported by Negro men 
determined to be full citizens, One 
day hundreds stood on ice in order 
to register. And one day the White 
Citizen’s Council published a BLACK 
LIST. 
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SIGNIFICANT DATES FOR THE CIVIL WAR 
CENTENNIAL — 1861 


August 8 
General B. F. Butler was informed that in loyal 
states no fugitives should be received in rebellious 


states laws should be subjected to military exigen- 
cies. 


August 10 


John C. Brekinridge of Kentucky proposed in the 
U.S. Senate that a bill be amended that “the army 
and navy shall not be employed to subjugate any 
state to reduce it to the condition of a territory or 
province, or to abolish slavery therein.” 


August 22 
Dr. J. McCune Smith, New York colored physician 
—‘“The only salvation of this nation is immediate 
Emancipation.” 

August 23 


Horace Greely endeavored to create sentiment for 
the emancipation of slaves - New York Tribune 
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